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A RHYMED EPISTLE 
by 
Francesco Maria Trevisani 


fee following rhymed epistle arrived in Berkeley several years 

ago when the University of California, through the combined 
efforts of Prof. Rudolph Altrocchi and Roberto Bracco, and the 
generosity of the Italians of San Francisco, purchased the Trevisani 
Library.! Among the several thousand volumes belonging at one 
time to Francesco Maria Trevisani, there are some interesting manu- 
scripts. Most of them are the works of Trevisani himself. Two of 
these: a tragedy in hendecasyllabic blank verses, and two volumes 
of lyric poems bearing the curious title Gli Avvenimenti sdegni ed 
amori del signor.... colla signora D. are being edited and, it is 
hoped, will soon appear in print. Several shorter manuscripts, con- 
sisting of poems and letters to and from the author, some of which 
contain useful information about Trevisani’s life, have been found 
here and there bound together with books of other authors. The 
rhymed epistle, offered here for publication, was the first to be dis- 
covered in this way, and induced me to undertake a systematic 
search for more material of the same kind. The epistle, signed by 
the author, and written in a very legible hand, is contained in a 
book of small dimensions together with a tragedy La Morte di Luigi 
X VI by Sotasmo Tedarni, Accademico Etrusco, published in Fuligno, 
1793, and a Relazione della morte di Luigi XVI, seguita a Parigi li 
21 gennaro 1793, con il suo testamento, tradotti fedelmente dagli 
originali publicati in Francia col testo francese a fronte, MDCCXCIII. 
Both the tragedy on the death of Louis XVI, by the ‘‘Accademico 
Etrusco” (who was probably the ex-Jesuit Gaspare Luigi Odorico), 
and the rhymed epistle by Trevisani show that their authors were 
bitter opponents of the French Revolution. 

Not much is known about our author. Research work done so 
far on the subject has given the following results: Francesco Maria 
Trevisani was born in Naples on January 30, 1764. He lost his father 
when he was only a few months old. His mother, D. Maria Mad- 
dalena Tabarini in Montella, died in 1811, at the age of 68. He was 
married twice and had nine children: three boys from his first wife; 
three more boys and three girls from his second wife. He was a 


1 See Italica, VII, 2, pp. 43-45; IX, 4, pp. 114-117. 
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staunch supporter of the Bourbon king of Naples, Ferdinand IV, 
under whom he held several important judicial and military posts. 
Because of his opposition to the Napoleonic regime in Italy, he was 
arrested in 1806 after delivering a protest to the French army in- 
vading the kingdom of Naples. Escaping soon after, he followed 
Ferdinand into exile in Sicily where he remained until after the fall 
of Napoleon and Murat. He returned to Naples with his king in 
1815 and was still living there in 1826.* 

Some of his published works, Le Avventure di un esule volontario 
dalla Patria, a series of rhymed epistles in twelve chapters, and a 
number of minor poems were printed in Naples in 1823, though writ- 
ten several years earlier. One of them Le lagrime di Ergidio, written 
in 1811 to commemorate the death of the author’s mother, appeared 
in Palermo in 1813. With few exceptions, the published works of 
Trevisani are written in terza rima. The same is true of the rhymed 
epistle which follows. 


~ 


MicuHeve De 
University of California 


Antonietta d’Austria 
Regina di Francia 
Dalle Prigioni del Tempio 
All’Ombra del Suo estinto Consorte 
Luigi X VI 


Epistola. 


Prima, che segua il suo destino, e ch’io 
Veggia fra lacci insanguinarmi il seno, 
Questa mia carta al morto Sposo invio. 
Se la Sorte mi vieta a quel sereno 
Volto del mio bel Sol pid dare un sguardo 
Fallo per me, misero foglio, almeno. 
Corri, volane al Cielo, ove riguardo 
Fra le Stelle Luigi, e cento amplessi, 
Foglio, reeami a Lui senza ritardo. 
Oh se vedessi, 0 Sposo, oh se vedessi, 
' Che fa, senza di te, la tua Consorte 
Chiusa fra questi rei tetri recessi. 
Tutto il sembiante, e lo squallor di Morte 


2 This information on the life of Trevisani was obtained from the notes 
appended to some of his published works. Some of it was kindly supplied to 
me by Senator Benedetto Croce. 
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3 Ms. reads estrema which is correct, but does not rhyme with freme. 
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In Lei vedresti; e pid di tue sciagure 
Lagrimar ti faria sua trista Sorte. 

Piango de’ Figli Tuoi qui le sventure, 

Che mi gemono intorno; e in lor mi sono 
L’ore del di pit della notte oscure. 

Volgo gli oechi infelici al mio bel Trono, 
Del Sangue tuo lordo lo miro; e tutta 
Alle lagrime amare io mi abbandono. 

Quella Regia, che fu da’ Tuoi costrutta 
Colle Palmi, e gli Allori, or la ved’io 
Tutta tutta nel suolo arsa, e distrutta. 

Veggio infranto il Tuo Scettro, il Letto mio 
Vedovo, e nero, e ovunque il guardo io chiame 
Scorrer di sangue entro il tuo Regno un Rio. 

Qui la Parca feral tronea lo stame 
A mille il giorno, e colla morte insieme 
Tutta rabia, e furor grassa la fame. 

Fra le risse intestine odi, che freme 
Qui lo sdegno, qui |’odio, e par ch’affretta 
Ognun qui l’orme alla ruina estreme.* 

Fra se fatta rival ’iniqua setta 
Lacera le sue membra; e fra le strida 
Tutto é discordia in lei, tutto é vendetta. 

Sul veechio Genitor Figlio omicida 
Volge il ferro rubelle; e l’empia Madre 
L’immonda Figlia al dissonor disfida. 

Non vi é DIO, non vi é Fé. Queste leggiadre 
Mura, che furo un di di pace albergo, 
Campi son or di bellicose squadre. 

Non pit di drappo, o d’oro pid, d’usbergo 
I] petto cuopre il Giovin fero, e cinge 
Di grossa spada, e dura lana il tergo. 

S’arma il Vecchio, il Fanciullo: il ferro stringe 
La Donna imbelle; e in un confuso, e misto 
Del civil sangue il Cittadin si tinge. 

Io sconsolata, e sola in cosi tristo 
Misero stato, oh quante fiate, o quante 
Ho de’ miei di l’ultimo di previsto! 

Ma pur tarda quell’ora, e di cotante 
Angosce il Fato mio non sazio ancora 
Vuole, ch’io, lassa me, viva pid innante. 

Prega il Ciel, Sposo mio, prega che mora 
L’infelice Consorte, e che ne resti 
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Cosi di vita, e di cordoglio fuora. 

Pregalo, che cd meco ancora a questi 
Teneri Figli i tristi giorni involi, 

E non gli serbi a casi pit funesti. 

Poveri Figli miei Orfani, e soli 
Privi di Padre, e liberta, chi mai 
Sara nel vostro duol, che vi consoli! 

N6 avessivo (sic) pria vista giafthai 
Questa vita, per voi cosi funesta, 

Se per tanto dolor vi generai! 

Arresta, Anima Bella, il passo arresta: 
Porta con Te gli sconsolati Figli; 

La Madre sola a lagrimar qui resta. 

Toglili,* Sposo mio, dai fieri artigli 
Di questi tuoi nemici . . . Oh me beata, 
Se DIO, che me li die’, se li ripigli. 

Oh Regina... oh me lassa . . . oh sventu(ra)ta,® 
Scesa dal Tron, che da le leggi al Mondo, 
Come é cosi la Sorte tua cangiata? 

Ebbi la Vita in Fasce Auguste: ascondo 
Gli afflitti giorni ora in prigione, e tutti 
Gli orrori suoi di amaro pianto inondo. 

Aprii gli occhi nel riso: ora gli ho strutti 
Col pianger tanto; e le mie pompe, e gli agi, 
Misera me, si son cangiati in lutti. 

Cangio in ermi recessi i miei Palagi; 

E que’ Popoli, un di che mi fur servi, 
Or, or arbitri di me, soffro malvagi. 

I nemici pid crudi, e pit protervi 
Mi son gli Amici, a cui fui grata . . . O Dio, 
E ancor dall’ira tua Tu gli preservi? 

Come, Signor, di tanti falli il fio 
Non ripeti da questi? E sara mai, 

Che misfatti si rei ponghi in oblio? 

Fulmini, Sommo Nume, in Ciel né hai? 
Vedi le Leggi Tue si vilipese, 

E lo soffri, ed inulto ancor ne stai? 

Altri oltraggi ti aspetti, e nuove offese? 
Arsi vuoi pur li Santi Altari, e i Temp) 
Da quella man, che la mia Regia accese? 

No, Mio DIO, per pieta, presto su gli emp] 


Ms. reads togilt. 
5 Ms. reads sventuta, which is obviously an unintentional slip on the part 


of the author. 
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Manda lo sdegno tuo, peran gl’infidi; 
Pria che vegghi pid sangue, e nuovi scempj. 
Frena al Franco |’orgoglio. A lui recidi 
La vita infame a mezzo corso; e veggi 
Che Tu prendi il flagello, e Tu lo guidi. ‘ 
Al Giudice, che sei Tu sol de’ Reggi, | 
Del Fato del mio Sposo io mi richiamo: 
Vo’, che la Causa Sua Tu la riveggi.. . 
Sposo Mio, ch’io ti persi! Invan ti chiamo: 
Invan la Vita Tua dal Cielo imploro: 
Invan, se morto or sei, vendetta esclamo. 
Che mi giova or lo sdegno, e che ristoro 
Puod darmi pid lo scempio altrui, se questo 
Non puoé dar rifrigerio al mio martorv? 
Oh per me fatal giorno, oh di funesto, 
Che per lo Sposo mio fosti l’estremo, 
Per unirmi c6 Lui torna a me presto. 
Fa, che spenta appo d’esso, uniti andremo 
Su dell’Empiro a respirar contenti; 
E se insieme io penai, che insiem godremo. 
Lassa, qui senza Lui come dolenti 
I miei giorni trarrd? Come ricetto 
Potranno trovar pit gli occhi languenti? 
Se li chiudo talor, tu mio diletto 
Sposo, in sogno mi vieni; e allor mi fingo 
Subito, Sposo mio, stringerti al petto: 
E mentre, forsennata io mi lusingo 
Fra le braccia tenerti, il sonno lasso, 
E trovo, stolta me, che il vento stringo. 
Mentre qui movo il mio solingo passo 
Ti veggo innanti, e mentre a te mi appresso 
Trovo, che al fianco ho fra dell’ombre un sasso. 
Spesso ti chiamo io delirando; e spesso 
A mia lugubre voce Eco risponde, 
Ma sento, che mi dice: Io non son esso. 
Allorché vien la notte, e si nasconde 
Il giorno agli occhi miei, cresce l’orrore: 
Crescono a questi rai del pianto l’onde. 
Allorché spunta il Sol, nel primo albore 
Sveglian l’Augei col canto i miei sospiri, | 
E aggiungon pid duolo al mio dolore. 
Crescono sempre pit li miei martiri 
E qual sia la mia pena, ah, Tu lo sai, 
Ombra del Mio Bel Sol, che a me ti aggiri. 
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Sappi, sappi, Luigi, in Cielo ormai 
Scritta é del sangue Tuo la gran vendetta; 
Né lontano é quel di, che Tu l’avrai. 
La Sentenza di DIO costa si é letta. 
} Vuol che torni la Gallia in tempo poco 
Per fin ch’é Mondo a’ Figli Tuoi soggetta: 
Che fian salvi i tuoi Fidi: a ferro, a foco 
Che vadino i felloni; e in queste arene 
Manchi degli empi a tante straggi il loco: 
Che trascini col piede aspre catene 
La Republica stolta; e ’1 ferro istesso 
Che Te, Sposo, svend, l’apri le vene. 
Il Cielo, il Ciel s’arma per Te: con esso 
Va l’Ispano, va il Perso; e quante aduna 
Spade I’Istro, e Tamigi Ei porta appresso. 
A tante lance a mezzo di s’imbruna 
Del Sol che luce; e neghittosa il Mondo 
Vuol, che per Te non ne rimanghi aleuna. 
Di tanti sarti, e tanti legni al pondo, 
Che solean l’onda in tua vendetta, appena 
L’Egeo si regge, e l’Ocean profondo. 
Su Teatro di orror tragica scena 
Aspetta, o Gallia il Gran* Decreto uscio: 
De’ falli tuoi lungi non va la pena; 
Hai contro un Mondo, e ti é nemico un DIO. 
A di 20 Aprile 1793. 
Francesco M®*. Trevisani. 


6 The author’s arbitrary and inconsistent use of capitals, although some- 
what disconcerting, is psychologically interesting because it tells us exactly 
where the author stands. 
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WAS MASUCCIO INFLUENCED 
BY SERMINI? 


| nameesienata to Hauvette, Masuccio, in his famous 33d novella,' 
borrowed from Sermini’s tale of la Montanina and Vannino 
the following features of the Romeo and Juliet legend: 


(1) emploi d’un narcotique permettant d’escompter le réveil au bout d’un 


temps déterminé; 
(2) complicité d’un ou de plusieurs moines, dont |’intervention n’est pas 


désintéressée.? 


An attempt will be made to show that these features were probably 
taken directly from Boccaccio, rather than from Boccaccio’s imita- 
tor, Sermini. 

(1) Hauvette wrongly implies that Sermini invented the idea of 
a drug which would induce sleep for a given length of time. Boccac- 
cio had already described a narcotic which would cause a semblance 
of death for three days,’ exactly like the one mentioned by Masuccio. 
This coincidence is the more remarkable in view of the variants 
later introduced. According to Luigi da Porto, the sleeping potion 
was effective for about forty-eight hours.‘ Bandello changes the 
approximate time to forty hours,5 while Shakespeare compromises 
with forty-two hours.’ In Sermini’s novella we are told that la 
Montanina, who had taken her drug earlier in the evening, regained 
consciousness alle ventidue ore. She thus remained unconscious a far 
shorter time than in any other version of the story which I know, 
in sharp contrast with the period of three days on which Boccaccio 
and Masuccio are precisely agreed. Furthermore, the duration of 
la Montanina’s sleep is not announced in advance, as in other 
versions. La Montanina has time to chat with her lover Vannino 
until six o’clock the next morning, when the monks come to open 


the tomb. 


1 Jl Novellino di Masuccio Salernitano, Restituito alla sua antica lezione, 
edited by Luigi Settembrini, Naples, 1876, pp. 358-368. 

? Henri Hauvette, la ‘‘ Morte Vivante,”’ Paris, 1933, p. 134; cf. pp. 126, 127, 
129. 
3“ |. e di questa presane tanta che a fare dormir tre giorni sufficiente 
fosse,...’’—IJ1 Decamerone di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, edited by Pietro 
Fanfani, Florence, 1904, III, 8 (p. 277). Cf. Masuccio, op. cit., pp. 362, 363. 

‘ Luigi da Porto, Giulietta e Romeo, in Cino Chiarini’s Romeo e Giulietta, 
Florence, 1906, p. 26. 

5 Matteo Bandello, le Novelle, edited by Gioachino Brognoligo, Bari, 1910, 
II, p. 391. 

6 Romeo and Juliet, IV, i. 
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What is even more extraordinary, Masuccio agrees with Boccac- 
cio in the time required for the drug to take effect. Masuccio’s 
Giannozza, like Boccaccio’s Ferondo, is stricken as she stands, and 
falls immediately, apparently dead.’ On the other hand, Sermini’s 
heroine la Montanina, while waiting for her narcotic to work, has 
time to conceal her lover Vannino; to receive an unwelcome visit 
from her husband Andreoccio; to send for two monks, and to dictate 
to them her will.* Other variants are numerous. According to Luigi 
da Porto, more than two hours were necessary to put Giulietta to 
sleep.* Bandello reduced the required time to “uno o dui quarti 
d’ora.”!° For the immediate effectiveness of the drug, Masuccio 
‘thus agrees almost exclusively with Boccaccio. 

Masuccio also seems to follow Boccaccio, rather than Sermini, for 
his description of the drug. Boccaccio had introduced una polvere di 
maravigliosa virtu. Masuccio likewise mentions a powder—or 
rather powders.'? Sermini, however, refers vaguely to a beverage, 
not to a powder." 

(2) Masuccio agrees with Boccaccio in describing a single friar, 
or abbot, who is interested in disinterring a person buried alive." 
In Sermini’s account, there are two monks, who know nothing about 
the premature burial.“ As Hauvette himself points out, their réle 
is substantially that of the grave-robbing friar who is described by 
Boccaccio (Decameron, II, 5) as being startled out of his wits by the 
unexpected emergence of Andreuccio from the tomb.” Hauvette 
might have added, moreover, that Sermini borrows the same 
motif again from Boccaccio when he makes the friars, on the way 
to the burial, drop Vannino’s casket precipitately when they hear 
him cry from within: “Che diavolo mi fate voi?’’!’ 

Last but not least, the fact should not be overlooked that Ser- 


7 Masuccio, c. Cf. Boccaccio, l. c.: ... stando ancora in pié s’addor- 
mentd...” 

8 Le Novelle di Gentile Sermini da Siena, Leghorn, 1874, pp. 18-21. 

® Luigi da Porto, op. cit., p. 26. 

10 Bandello, op. cit., II, p. 391. 

11 Decameron, III, 8 (Vol. I, p. 277). 


2 | una certa acqua con certa compositione di diverse polveri...”’ 
—Masuccio, op. cit., p. 362. 

13‘ |. certa bevanda che avea in casa nascosta .. . ’’—Sermini, op. cit., 
p. 18. 


4 Decameron, III, 8 (Vol. I, p. 277). 

16 Sermini, op. cit., p. 20. 

16 H. Hauvette, op. cit., p. 125. Cf. Sermini, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
17 Sermini, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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mini’s Vannino is buried with his lady love, la Montanina, a fate 
not at all shared by Masuccio’s Mariotto Mignanelli. 

It would seem that Ireneo Sanesi was correct in classifying Ser- 
mini’s first novella primarily as a variant of the Decameron, X, 4 
(the tale of Carisendi).'* Hauvette, however, was doubtless justified 
in stating that Sermini’s chief interest lies in the ‘“combinaison 
d’éléments, empruntés & droite et 4 gauche, qu’il a réalisée.’”!® Of 
these extraneous elements the most important is surely the tale of 
Andreuccio da Perugia (Decameron II, 5), which, as has been ob- 
served, Sermini imitates at least twice. By his vagaries, nevertheless, 
Sermini so far separates himself from the main Romeo and Juliet 
theme that his influence on such a writer as Masuccio becomes, in 


my judgment, negligible. 
H. Moore 


Ohio State University 


18 Treneo Sanesi, J cinquecentista Ortensio Lando, Pistoia, 1893, p. 202; 
ef. p. 199. 


19 H. Hauvette, op. cit., p. 124. 
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To THE Epiror oF J/talica: 


I HAVE read with great interest Professor Singleton’s comments 

on my article on the improvement of reading. There are so many 
factors involved in this discussion that it seems almost impossible 
to cover them in a few articles. Besides, so many of them have 
already been discussed at great length in other language periodicals 
that I feel it is superfluous to bring them up again in these columns. 
I believe that Professor Singleton and I share many views in com- 
mon. Our difference lies mainly in the fact that I would add to the 
work of the language classroom, specific training in silent reading, 
basing this training on the interpretation of the Buswell experi- 
ments. Incidentally, an article of popular interest on the very sub- 
ject appeared in the September Scientific Monthly: “Speeding Up 
Our Reading,’’ by W. B. Benton, and a digest of the same article 
may be found in the September issue of the Reader’s Digest: ‘“To 
Speed Up Your Reading.”’ 

May I set forth a few statements which may clarify my position? 

1. I agree with Professor Singleton that speed without compre- 
hension is meaningless but, at the same time, power must include 
the speed factor. The least intelligent of students will tell you what 
a page of prose means if you give him a whole day for the task. I 
should like to see the student of Italian, at the completion of his 
courses, continue his reading of such authors as D’Annunzio, 
Pirandello, Bontempelli, Panzini, Chiesa or of any of the con- 
temporary writers. How many of our students do this today? Very 
few. Why? Because they have not been taught to read. In too many 
instances they have been deciphering and now that school is over 
none of these students wants to spend six months reading a foreign 
language book. 

2. To my mind, oral reading is not an aid to comprehension. A 
person can read orally intelligently only after he has comprehended 
the passage. Oral reading may however follow silent reading and I 
agree with Mr. Singleton that this has certain very worthwhile 
values. 

3. Whether or not we should have some oral expression in the 
classroom is another matter entirely. I happen to believe in training 
in oral expression along with other classroom activities but this is 
because of other reasons which I shall not go into at this moment. 
I myself do a great deal of reading of the type that Mr. Singleton 
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suggests: going over the same passage many times, mulling over the 
beauty of the style, observing special constructions, even repeating 
aloud certain expressions. But this type of reading is different from 
the type of reading that I indulge in at other times. Both, I feel, are 
important. And I believe that both types require training. 

4. I re-iterate: silent reading practice should be a regular part 
of the language work from the very beginning. Thus, when the 
student comes to the more difficult texts such as the one Professor 
Singleton quotes, the problem of comprehension would not be as 
difficult. The trouble is that too often a student is given a smattering 
of grammar and then is presented with a contemporary text of 
fairly high difficulty. The inevitable result is deciphering or word 


by word translation. 
PrTER SAMMARTINO 


Townsend Harris High School 
College of the City of New York 


UMBERTO FRACCHIA 


writers have always generously acknowledged the debt 

owed to Umberto Fracchia for his activity in the organization and 
direction of the Fiera letteraria, an activity which was but an out- 
ward evidence of his deep conviction that literature is a unique 
profession and that men of letters should have a common under- 
standing of its dignity and purpose. In a generation much given to 
“cenacoli” and “scuole”’ he kept this fundamental idea in the minds 
of his colleagues and if there is today a real sense of solidarity among 
the modern writers it is to a great extent owing to his unobtrusive 
and tireless labor. But it is becoming increasingly clear that Fracchia 
had his own gifts and as each successive year buries much of the 
work of the past, and prize-winners and best-sellers recede into 
obscurity, the value of the contribution to creative writing made by 
this modest author looms ever larger. Fogli di diario which Monda- 
dori has recently brought out makes us more than ever aware of the 
loss modern Italian letters have suffered by his death. In itself a 
slight unpretentious account of a trip on a tramp steamer from Genoa 
to Portugal it conveys nonetheless all the peculiar charm and 
strength of the author’s personality. It is a charm hard to define 
but the best single word that comes to one’s mind is serenity. A 
critic once said of him in the course of a review of Angela: 

Passioni, dolori, idee, l’autore distante ce li rappresenta oggettivate nei 
suoi personaggi. Non partecipa, non rifiuta, non ha nulla da dimostrare. La 
vita, sembra che egli pensi, non dimostra mai nulla; si svolge e basta. E tut- 
tavia il lettore a volta a volta ne é preso. 

And so too one feels in the pages of Fogli di diario that the author 
has nothing to prove and yet one is captivated by them. For the 
lack of something to prove does not mean a lack of interest ; it means, 
in Fracchia’s case, simply a lack of any bias, political, social or 
literary. An excellent example of this attitude, impartial without 
being indifferent, can be found in the chapter called Racconto del 
capitano, a fine short story in its own right, full of realistic detail, 
dominated by a feeling of melancholy and resignation and yet 
basically serene. The captain has had his ideals and his illusions. He 
has lived long enough to find a sailor’s life not quite what it seemed 
to a small boy fired by tales of the sea; he has found it hard, dirty 
and ill-paid. His son will never be a sailor. And yet (he says): 


. . .i0, a dire il vero, non mi posso lamentare di nulla . . . il mio stato presente 
non lo cambierei per tutto l’oro del mondo. 
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The rest of the book is largely a matter of travel impressions. 
Fracchia found Barcelona impressive for the energy and exuberance 
of its inhabitants. He went to a bull fight and was not impressed. 
Tarragona he found charming but he saves his real enthusiasm for 
Lisbon. Portugal reminded him of Italy and he felt more at home 
with the country and the people than he did in Spain. About a 
third of the book is given to Portugal and there are fine chapters 
on Cintra, Evora and Oporto. In the last named city the author 
visited the house where Carlo Alberto died; the description of this 
visit is a masterpiece of restrained writing. It is interesting to learn 
from Raffaele Calzini’s preface to this volume that Fracchia had 
intended to write a biography of ‘‘il re Sabaudo pit disconosciuto,”’ 
perhaps because he too felt himself an “incompreso.” It is a pity 
that he did not live to undertake this task for which he was tem- 
peramentally so well fitted. It is clear now, surveying his bibliog- 
raphy, that he was one of those authors whose output is destined 
to be small but whose standards are high; we may regret that he 
did not live long enough to complete his greater projects but it may 
be said with satisfaction that there is nothing in this apparently 
casual little book to detract from the reputation of the author of 
Angela. 

Fogli di diario is interesting, apart from its own merits, as an 
addition to the rapidly growing list of autobiographical essays. 
There have been a great number of books of this sort in the last 
few years; some of the best contemporary prose is to be found in 
such volumes. Ojetti leaps to mind immediately of course; his 
Cose viste is the outstanding example of this genre. Bacchelli’s Bella 
Italia is another. During the last twelve months two other volumes 
in this same general category have appeared and these contain 
some of the finest writing of the year. Bruno Cicognani’s L’omino 
che d spento il fuoco is a masterpiece of Tuscan style and many of 
its chapters are pure poetry. Another noteworthy volume of the 
same class is Marpicati’s Quando fa sereno. Marpicati is a younger 
man than Cicognani and perhaps for this reason his pages have not 
the same poetic depth, but some of the scenes and personalities 
from his boyhood are charmingly and skilfully recalled. Marpicati 
will perhaps be remembered by readers of Jtalica as the author of 
Ritratti e figure di guerra, a well-written volume of ricordi. There is 
a marked improvement in style in the more recent work and the 
author’s personality appears more mature and mellow as well. 
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What may be the cause of this autobiographical tendency is 
hard to say. Perhaps it is not really a tendency but simply an ac- 
cident that a number of the leading writers of this generation have 
been seized simultaneously with a desire to put aside their creative 
efforts for a while and study themselves and the world as it is—or 
was—outside of literary fancies. In that case of course the coming 
years will see more attention paid to the creative fields. Meanwhile 
one cannot regret the trend that has produced such books as 
L’omino che a spento il fuoco and the volumes of Fracchia and 
Marpicati. 

One further remark on Fogli di diario: It makes an interesting 
and valuable addition to the bibliography of Italian books on 
Spain. It is indeed perhaps the last truly objective one we shall see 
for some time, for in recent years it has been of course impossible 
for an Italian to write of Spain with detachment. Even La penisola 
pentagonale of Mario Praz, written some years before there was any 
indication of the present state of affairs, is a biased book, though 
brilliantly written. In Fracchia’s pages, all too few to be sure, we 
do get a calm and unprejudiced record of the impressions one intel- 
ligent and sympathetic Italian has formed of the nations of the 
peninsula. 

T. G. BERGIN 
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Books 


Bryson, Frederick R. The Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel. A Study 
in Renaissance Social History. The University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xxviii, 248. [With an Introduction, a list of Refer- 
ences (which allows the footnotes to be greatly reduced) a 
Bibliography, and Indexes of subjects and names, this book is 
in three parts: five chapters on “The Technique of the Duel,” 
three more on “The Status ef the Duel” with regard to 
“Reason,” “Law’’ and “Religion,” and twelve ‘“Appendixes”’ 
on the history of the duel before and after the 16th century, 
on the duel in literature and in documents of peculiar interest, 
and on 16th century opinion on war. A comprehensive account 
of an institution which flourished particularly in Italy, in 

a practice and theory.] 

Hopper, Vincent F. Medieval Number Symbolism; Its Sources, 
Meaning, and Influence on Thought and Expression. (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 
132.) [It is the purpose of this study to reveal how deeply 
rooted in medieval thought was the consciousness of numbers 
... as fundamental realities, . . . eloquent with meaning for all 
students of medieval literature, especially Dante, ... ’’] 

Wilkinson, G. T. La Mano Tagliata: a Mystery Novel of Love and 
Adventure, by Matilde Serao. Edited with Pronunciation, 
Notes and Italian-English Vocabulary. New York, Wycil and 
Co. Pp. xiv, 304. [The text uses acute and grave accents to 
distinguish close and open e’s and 0o’s, accents the voci sdrucciole, 
and distinguishes voiced s and z from voiceless. The beginning 
has been simplified so as ‘‘to provide short sentences confined 
to the present tense. Due warning is given before the introduc- 
tion of another tense. By the end of the first chapter, all the 
tenses of the regular verb are in use.”’] 


ARTICLES 
Altrocchi, Rudolph. “Dante and Tufail.” Jtalica, xv, 125-128. 
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Austin, H. D. “The ‘Religion’ of the Mountain (Purg. xxi, 41).”’ 
“A Devastating Torch (Par. ix, 29 f.)’’ Italica, xv, 106-109. 

Bergin, T. G. ‘‘Achille Campanile.” Jtalica, xv, 179-181. 

Bullock, Walter Ll. ‘‘Tragical-Satirical-Comical. A note on the 
history of the cinquecento Dramma Satiresco.’’ Italica, xv, 
163-174. 

Camilli, Amerindo. ‘La Canzone Marchigiana del De Vulgari 
Eloquentia.”’ Italica, xv, 103-105. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Navagero’s De Cupidine et Hyella.”” PQ, xvu, 
288-296. [This poem, one of the Lusus, enjoyed a great popu- 
larity in several countries in the late 16th and early 17th 
century, and in England in the 18th. It has resemblances with 
a poem of Julianus Aegyptius in the Greek Anthology, with an 
ode of Anacreon and with the first lines of a poem by Girolamo 
Angeriano. It was imitated in sonnets by Lodovico Dolce and 
Vespasiano Martinengo, in octaves by Girolamo Muzio who 
seems to have used both Navagero and Dolce, while Minturno 
and Rota have octaves which may be imitations of one or more 
of the preceding versions. Alamanni made a madrigal of it. 
There were Spanish versions by Cristébal de Castillejo, Este- 
ban Manuel and Diego d’Avalos de Figueroa; French by 
Antoine de Baif and Olivier de Magny; an English one by 
Thomas Lodge. The London Magazine (1742) has a version by 
an anonymous author who may have known Lodge’s poem, and 
another by “‘L. L.”’ who knew the former. Thomas Moore trans- 
lated it, probably making use of Dolce’s poem as well as that of 
“L. L.”’, and W. Shepherd used both “L. L.”’ and Moore. 
There followed versions by J. H. Wiffin in quatrains, and by 
William Herbert who imitated Moore.] 

Gnudi, Martha T. “Might Dante Have Used a Map of Orosius?”’ 
Italica, xv, 112-119. 

Gordon, Lewis H. “A Bibliography of the Writings of Kenneth 
McKenzie.” Jtalica, xv, 93-102. 

Guiet, René. “La Tragédie Frangaise au xviiiéme Siécle et le ThéAtre 
de Métastase.”” PMLA, ui, 813-826. [Of all foreign play- 
wright: Metastasio was the most admired in 18th century 
France, and chiefly as a dramatist, for although Rousseau 
was more impressed by his lyric poetry, Voltaire and the others 
thought of his plays as regular tragedies, ‘‘supérieures parfois 
aux tragédies de Corneille.’’ After the translation of his works 
by Richelet in 1751, he is the fashion, but it is not until 1783 
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that operas adapted from Metastasio begin to appear. Voltaire’s 

Orphelin de la Chine, 1755, and Olympie, 1761, show the in- 

fluence; the Didon of Lefranc de Pompignan as early as 1734 

is reminiscent of the Didone abbandonata and so is the Hyperm- 

nestre of Lemierre, 1758. The following plays, De Belloy, 

Titus, 1758, and Zelmire, 1762; Dorat, Regulus, 1765; Lemierre, 

Artaxerxe, 1766; de la Vieuville, Démophon, 1766, are avowed 

imitations, and Metastasio “l’Euripide de I’Italie,” is as re- 

spectable a source as the Greeks and Romans. The French 

authors expand the Italians’ three acts to five; they simplify 

the plot; they substitute tirades for the short dialogue, and a 

sad ending for a happy one; they borrow melodramatic effects 

and horrors; they compound the stage settings so as to preserve 

the unity of place; they seize opportunities for tableaux ; their 

characters become emotional, psychological, and moralising. 

It is not that they have been impressed by anything new in 

Y Metastasio: they see in him the imitator of Racine that, in 

: part, he really was, and they also see in him the horrors of 
Crébillon and the ideas of Diderot. It is the obsolescent regular 
tragedy using him to renew its own life.] 

Lipari, Angelo. ‘Donne e Muse.” [talica, xv, 132-141. 

Lograsso, Angeline H. “Observations on Italian se <sit?”’ Italica, 
xv, 152-155. 

M., C. P. In memory of Alfonso De Salvio. Italica, xv, 207. 

Merlino, Camillo P. “An Italian Sixteenth-Century Manual of 
Speech in the Making.” Jtalica, xv, 160-162. 

Moore, Olin H. ‘The Sources of Masuccio’s Thirty-Third Novella.” 
Italica, xv, 156-159. 

Norman, Hilda L. ‘Cupid and Psyche and a Dantean Episode.” 
Italica, xv, 120-124. 

Norman, Hilda L. ‘The Scientific and the Pseudo-Scientific in the 
Works of Luigi Capuana.”” PMLA, it, 869-885. [Capuana is 
thought of, with Verga, as an exponent of Verismo, but he was 
criticising naturalism as early as 1892, and in 1899 he objected 
to being called a champion of the movement. A very large part ) 
of his literary product is inspired by a highly imaginative in- 
terest in medical science and pseudo-science: evolution, germs, 
the nature of dreams, telepathy, somnambulism, presentiments, 
weird experiments, hallucination, ghosts, hypnotism, spiritual- 
ism, magnetism, Yogi, vampires, etc. A large number of his 
stories are here examined and their sources indicated, Some 
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authorities are mentioned by the author himself: Hammond, 
Diseases of the Nervous System, etc., Gall and Lavater, Rachilde, 
Madame la Mort, Sante De Sanctis, J sogni, Camille Mélinand, 
Le réve et la réalité, an anonymous French writer on dreams 
produced by perfume, Poe, Ochorowitz, De la suggestion 
mentale, Lombroso. He seems to have used many of the 
stories of H. G. Wells which he could read in translation. Some- 
times it is possible to show the exact source: in the novel 
Profumo Capuana reproduces a quotation from Hammond in 
the book of Ochorowitz. L’allucinato may have been suggested 
by an incident in Wells’ The Stolen Body, which may, in its 
turn, have been suggested by a description in Francis Galton’s 
Inquiries in the Human Faculty, ete., a work which was known 
to Wells.] 

Pease, Arthur 8. “Book and Style.” Jtalica, xv, 129-131. 

Rice, C. C. “The Etymology of Portuguese Deixar, Spanish Dejar, 
Sicilian Dassari.”” Hispanic Review, v1, 351-352. Following 
previous discussion of the problem by himself and by Prof. 
E. H. Tuttle, Prof. Rice now preposes a new derivation: Sp. 
dejar <O. Sp. dexar<V. L. *dejexare. The etymon is from a 
participle *dejexus by the side of dejectus (cf. the doublets firus, 
fictus; fluxus, fluctus, etc.) The Sicilian dassari is also from 
*dejerare by confusion with larare. One may wonder whether 
dassari could not be derived phonetically from larare. Jaberg 
and Jud give dana (It. lana), daitu (latte), dovu (lupo), dunudt 
(lunedi) in some parts of Sicily.] 

Rice, John P. ““A Note on Christine de Pisan and Cecco d’ Ascoli.” 
Italica, xv, 149-151. 

Silber, Gordon R. ‘‘Three Sonnets of the Trecento.”’ Jtalica, xv, 
142-148. 

Silverstein, Theodore. “On the Genesis of De Monarchia II, v.”’ 
Speculum, x111, 326-349. [In the De Monarchia Dante, in de- 
fending the rightfulness of the Roman rule, because its object 
was the good of all, uses as illustrations the self-sacrificing acts 

; of Roman heroes, which are given in the De Civitate Dei of 
St. Augustine. The latter, however, was making the point that 
A the city of God deserves greater devotion than did the city of 
Rome. In Convivio tv, v, Dante had already used some of the 
same illustrations, as well as some others, to show that the 
Roman Empire was the direct result of divine providence. 
Evidently the passage of St. Augustine is not sufficient to ac- 
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count for all that Dante says. Of other intervening sources the 
most important are the Libellus sive tractatus de iurisdictione 
imperit of Tolomeo da Lucca and his continuation of the De 
regimine principum of St. Thomas Aquinas, in which are pas- 
sages based on that of St. Augustine, but including the con- 
tentions that Dante makes in both Mon. and Conv. here and 
there using the same expressions, and quoting words from 
Aristotle’s Ethics which, with the amplification of Commenta- 
tors, may be the basis of Dante’s definition of civil right. 
Dante’s heroic illustrations are not taken from St. Augustine 
alone, or from those in the sixth book of the Aeneid (a source 
for both St. Augustine and Dante). He himself quotes Livy 
for some of them and Cicero for others. The example of Fabri- 
cius which may be Dante’s recollection of many accounts, 
corresponds more completely to that of Tolomeo (who takes 
it partly from Valerius Maximus) than to any other except 
those in the commentaries on Boethius’ Consolation, especially 
that by Nicholas Trivet. Dante’s example of Marcus Curius, in 
the Convivio but not in Augustine or Virgil, is a recollection of 
the story about Fabricius applied to Curius by a number of 
Latin authors, Cicero, e.g. The example of Cato (omitted by 
St. Augustine who considered the suicide indefensible) is no 
doubt derived in part from many Latin authors who glorified 
the suicide, but the only Christian authority who has nothing 
but praise for the death of Cato is Nicholas Trivet in his com- 
mentary on Boethius who had applied to Cato the adjective 
rigidus taken from Lucan’s Pharsalia, a favourite text of 
Dante.] 

Singleton, Charles S. “Some More Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs.” 
Italica, xv, 175-178. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘‘The Literal Meaning of the Unveiling of 
Beatrice.” Italica, xv, 110-111. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Brenes-Mesén, R. In Jtalica, xv, 196-198. Ciro Trabalza: Nazione 
e Letteratura. Torino, G. B. Paravia, 1936. 

Cioffari, Vincenzo. In Jtalica, xv, 198-199. Studi Danteschi diretti 
da Michele Barbi, volume ventunesimo. Firenze, Sansoni, 


1937. 
Leo, Ulrich. In Archivum Romanicum, xxt1, 140-145. Deutsches 
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Dante-Jahrbuch. Bd. 18. N. F. Bd. 9. Hrsg. von Friedrich 
Schneider. [Dr. Leo is now State Archivist and Librarian at 
Caracas, Venezuela.] 

Shaw, J. E. In Jtalica, xv, 189-196. Spitzer, Leo: “Bemerkungen zu 
Dantes Vita Nuova.” Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
V Université d’Istanbul, 11 (1937), 162-208. 


ADDENDUM 


Shaw, J. E. The Lady ‘‘Philosophy’’ in the Convivio. Published by the 
Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., 1938. Pp. 29. 


PROGRAM OF ITALIAN SECTIONS 
MLA MEETING, NEW YORK, DEC. 28-30, 1938 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Wednesday, December 28, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Hilda L. Norman, 
University of Chicago; Secretary, Gordon R. Silber, Union College. 

1. “Critical notes on the Decameron,’’ Charles 8. Singleton, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

2. “Coluccio Salutati’s criticism of Petrarch,’’ R. P. Oliver, University of 
Illinois. 

3. “Synchronic Aspects of Renaissance Linguistics,’’ Robert A. Hall, Jr., 
University of Puerto Rico. 

4. “Guicciardini in Spain,’”’ Vincent Luciani, College of the City of New 


York. 
Wednesday, December 28, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Italian II: Modern Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Domenico 
Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Joseph A. Russo, Miami 
University. 

1. “Emerson and Italy,’”’ Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto. 

2. “La disputa sul Verismo in Italia,’ Giuseppe Rossi, University of 
Wisconsin. 

3. “Pirandello in America,’”’ Elton Hocking, Northwestern University. 

4. “‘A critical estimate of the work of Alberto Moravia,’’ Frances Keene, 
Connecticut College for Women. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Boveri, Margret: Mediterranean Cross-Currents (London, New York, 
Oxford University Press, $5.00). Translated from the German by Louisa 
Maria Sieveking. 451 pages, illustrated by maps. A clear and thoughtful, if 
not scholarly, consideration of the Mediterranean policies of various European 
countries, with a long introduction on ethnological and political history of the 
Mediterranean area. Chapter IV deals with Italy, primarily a Mediterranean 
power, though the slowest of the old races to learn the art of sea-faring. The 
author’s viewpoint in all discussions is appreciative and unbiased. 

Teaching and Scholarship and the ‘‘Res publica’ by Franz Schneider 
(Berkeley, California, The Pestalozzi Press, 1938, $1.25) is a plea for greater 
teachers, not only for increasing the amount of information imparted to 
students, but for giving them the wisdom to use it. Unpretentious and gently 
written, it strikes nevertheless disturbingly at the defects and shortcomings 
of college professors, modern language teachers especially: its suggestions for 
improvement include a need for sincerity and freedom from self-delusions. 

Selected Poems of Giovanni Pascoli edited by G. 8. Purkis (Cambridge, 
University Press, New York, Macmillan, 1938, $2.10). A handsome little 
volume with bibliographical note, introduction which treats of P.’s relation 
to romantic and symbolistic poetry, some 70 pages of poems, notes and vo- 
cabulary. 

Allan Gilbert: Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1938, $3.00). It will be reviewed in Jtalica. 

Giovanni Amelotti: Filosofia del Leopardi (Milano, etc., SAE Dante 
Alighieri, 1937, L. 20). This posthumous work was written by a young student 
who died at the age of 27 years. He left in manuscript another work entitled 
Il Leopardi Maggiore. 

Modern Italian Short Stories is the title of a new book in the Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series. It is edited by T. G. Bergin. The stories are by Lipparini, 
—" Moscardelli, Papini, Frateili, Bontempelli, Puccini, Borgese and Tom- 

ari. 

Amici di Scuola, also in the Heath-Chicago Italian Series, is the first of a 
series of graded Italian Readers. This reader, prepared by Vincenzo Cioffari 
and John Van Horne, introduces 470 basic words and 42 idiomatic expres- 
sions 


ReEcENT Books 


Giovanni Fattovich: Pensieri linguistici e filologici (Zara, Artale, 1938). A 
collection of bizarre, unconnected, often very acute and amazingly brief 
comments on many sorts of linguistic problems. A superficial knowledge of 
several languages is easily obtained, but no method is sufficient really to teach 
one; it takes una coltura superiore a quella che le scuole danno. Language is 
really una sintesi, per l’uomo, di tutto lo scibile. 

Francesco Piccoli’s Arte e poesia dei trovatori (Napoli, Ricciardi, 1938) has 
19 brief chapters on the lives of certain troubadours and on various other sub- 
jects, including a chapter on relations with Italy. 

Gianna Tosi in La lingua dei Fioretti di S. Francesco (Messina, Principato, 
1938) studies the Latin of the Actus, the Italian of the Fioretti. She concludes 
that the Italian reproduces without innovation the substance of the Latin, 
but does not render the style mechanically. Latin forms that are not spontane- 
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ous are not brought in. The Fioretti are fresher and more lively with some 
subordination of clauses, the active rather than the passive, some regularity 
in syntax, and an aversion for participial clauses. This study is in the series 
of the faculty of letters and philosophy of the University of Milan. 

Le poeste di Giacomino Pugliese. Testo e studio critico di Margherita San- 
tangelo (Palermo, Boccone del Povero, 1937) is a critical edition based prin- 
cipally on Ms. Vat. 3793. There are a biography, bibliography, modern Italian 
versions, commentary, metrical studies and a linguistic appendix. The editor 
surmises that Giacomino was a literate minstrel, perhaps in Aquilea with 
Frederick II in 1232. Previous studies are carefully reviewed. 

The second volume of the Universitatis Bononiensis Monumenta is the 
“Liber Secretus Juris Caesarei’’ dell’Universita di Bologna a cura di Albano 
Sorbelli, Vol. I: 1378-1420 (Bologna, 1938). It is the record book of examina- 
tions in civil law. Those in canon law and the arts will be published later. 
There is a long and valuable introduction on the origin of examinations, the 
college of law, ete. 

Putignano in terra di Bari e il maestro di Volfango Goethe (Domenico Gio- 
vinazzi) is a sketch by Benedetto Croce of the career of this teacher of the 
great Goethe’s father. Giovinazzi went from Putignano to Naples to Frank- 
fort and was converted to Protestantism. 

Pasquale Mainenti: Che cosa fu il Romanticismo? (Napoli, Guida, 1937). 
The author believes that confusion arises from use of the term classicism or 
romanticism in reference to early 19th century writers who really were the 
offspring of both movements. Romanticism was the movement of spiritual 
reaction with ethical background which held the stage only at the very end 
of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century. 

Giacomo Leopardi a cura di Jolanda de Blasi (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938) is 
the series of lectures given annually at the Lyceum of Florence. It does not 
offer new material, but is a compendium of up-to-date information popularly 
but elegantly presented without the tedious abstractions that accompany 
some Leopardi scholarship. 

Conferenze leopardiane (Milano, ‘‘Vita e pensiero,’”’ 1938) is the group of 
lectures given under the auspices of the Universita del Sacro Cuore. The Rec- 
tor, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, explains moderately and tolerantly why the Uni- 
versity refused to take part in the Recanati celebration, but itself commemo- 
rated Leopardi. 

Antonio Altamura’s Gioviano Pontano (Napoli, Morano, 1938) is an ad- 
mirable, brief account of P. as poet, thinker and humanist, with a useful 
bibliographical note. The writer assigns to P. a little more Christian sentiment 
than is generally admitted. 

H. Montesi Festa’s Cristina di Svezia (Milano, Treves, 1938) is a spirited 
account of C.’s life, well suited to the cultivated unprofessional reader, ob- 
viously based on much reading but without scholarly baggage. 

Eugenio Garin’s Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Vita e dottrina (Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1937) a publication of the University of Florence, treats Pico 
as the last thinker of the 15th century, quite conscious of the value of mediae- 
val and the insufficiency of contemporary thought. He illustrates best the 
soul of the Italian renaissance. He was fundamentally an artist. 

Emilia Morelli’s Mazzini in Inghilterra (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938) a 
practical little book, clear and well documented, throws much light on 
Mazzini and on English society. The following statement, although of no im- 
portance to the central theme, is interesting to the student of languages: 
“‘Gli Inglesi son forse il solo popolo cui piaccia sentir la propria lingua parlata 
male dai forestieri.”’ 
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The fourth volume of Cesare Spellanzon’s profusely illustrated Storia del 
Risorgimento e dell’unita d’Italia (Milano, Rizzoli, 1938) goes from the out- 
break of the war in 1848 to the armistice of Salasco. 

Guido Ruffini in Terenzio Mamiani sulla via dell’esilio (Modena, Soc. tip. 
Modenese, 1937) has edited from a ms. in Pesaro M.’s very brief Giornale 
della mia vita, which goes from Aug. 28, 1829 to Feb. 19, 1831. 

La moglie di Verdi (Giuseppina Streppont) is a well written, popular biog- 
raphy by Mercede Mundula, giving a pleasing picture of the protagonist. 

Piero Nardi’s Antonio Fogazzaro (Milano, Mondadori, 1938) accompanies 
the edition of F.’s complete works. It is not a reprint of N.’s previous work, 
but a new and very comprehensive study. It has a useful chronological note. 

Tom Antongini’s Vita segreta di Gabriele D’ Annunzio (Milano, Monda- 
dori, 1938) has received considerable attention. The author was D’A.’s secre- 
tary. His picturesque book has an enormous wealth of anecdote. It tends to 
break down the.legends of inhumanity, cruelty, conceit, affectation and bad 
habits, and shows a very real appreciation of D’A. But it is not an entirely 
favorable treatment; there are many episodes of D’A.’s eccentricities. A. 
insists that D’A. had a strong sense of humor, great industry, fondness for 
a retired life, generosity, financial irresponsibility, and readiness to make im- 
possible promises. 

Il teatro italiano nell’ordinamento giuridico ed economico (Roma, Ulpiano, 
1938) is by Giulio Trevisani, director of the Unione nazionale dell’arte tea- 
trale. It treats the reiations of theatre to state from the legal point of view. 
Most legislation has been recent. Previously laws were haphazard, the out- 
growth of custom, or purely restrictive. 

Angelina La Piana’s La cultura americana e I’Italia (Torino, Einaudi, 
1938) contains notes on pre-revolutionary American culture, and on later 
fiction writers who described Italian scenes or received Italian influences. 
Poetry, the theatre, criticism, philosophy, history, art and science are pur- 
posely omitted. Miss La Piana notes pessimism in the best American writers, 
optimism in the rank and file, and among conservatives suspicion of foreign 
influences. 

The Diario intimo of Niccold Tommaseo a cura di Raffaele Ciampini 
(Torino, Einaudi, 1938) is a series of very brief, pungent comments, with men- 
tion of many names and with many erasures. The preface is based on original 
documents. The manuscript is in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. 

L’ Opera di un maestro is a bibliografia ragionata of the works of Vittorio 
Rossi prepared by his pupils under the supervision of Siro A. Chimenz 
(Firenze, Sansoni, 1938). It is a chronological arrangement by centuries, 
with a division in each century into Scritti originali and Scritti bibliografici. 
There are 458 items. 

Benedetto Croce’s La storia come pensiero e come azione (Bari, Laterza, 
1938) stresses the relation between historiography and practical action. 

A recent addition to Sansoni’s Biblioteca Scolastica is Leonardo ‘‘Omo 
sanza lettere,’’ with selections for school use, introduction and copious notes 
by the editor Giuseppina Fumagalli. 


News Notes 


Dr. A. U. N. Camera, Head of the Department of Romance Languages at 
Brooklyn College since 1930, and for several years a member of our associa- 
tion, died on August 28 in New Orleans, at the age of 58 years. He received 
his Ph.D. at New York University in 1912. He was an authority on the nine- 
teenth century Romantic poets. 

Mrs. Antenisca Nardi, president of the Chicago chapter of the AATI, 
reports recent activities. In May an entertainment was given to raise funds 
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for scholarships at Northwestern and Chicago. The following high schools 
took part: Austin, McKinley, Crane Tech, Wells, Proviso. During recent 
months the chapter has been addressed by Professor Hilda Norman, Dr. 
Elton Hocking, Baron Tallarica, and Professor J. G. Fucilla. Dr. Albachiara, 
of Austin High School, has returned from a year in Italy. Miss Santa Zam- 
pardi, Steinmetz High School, is secretary of the chapter. 

The officers of the Massachusetts chapter of the AATI are: President, 
Antonio L. Mezzacappa, Boston College; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur da 
Prato, Somerville Junior High School. 

Professor Altrocchi reports an enrolment of 325 in the Italian department 
of the University of California at Berkeley. The course in Dante in English 
has about 50 students. 

The Brick Row Book Shop, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has put 
out Part One (Italy) of a catalogue of the Renaissance. 

The Modern Language Journal for October contains a list compiled by 
Henry Grattan Doyle of Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages 1937- 
38. The following deal directly or indirectly with Italian culture: Donato 
Internoscia, ““The Magician in the Five Principal Italian Chivalrous Ro- 
mances in Verse’? (Northwestern University); Russell Vause Giffin, ‘‘Thir- 
teenth Century Italian Syntax: The Noun’’( Ohio State University); Charles 
Speroni, “Folklore in The Divine Comedy’’ (University of California, Berke- 
ley); Joseph Palmeri, ‘‘Luigi Riccoboni, Actor-Critic of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury”’ (University of Wisconsin); Archibald Thomas MacaAllister, Jr., 
Influence of Jacopo Sannazaro on the French Pléiade’’ (Yale University). 
Among the addenda in the same list, for the year 1932-33 is Mary Josephine 
Manley, “Saint Augustine as a Source in Dante’s Divine Comedy’’ (Yale 
University). 

The interscholastic correspondence, which for Italy was formerly directed 
by the Centro Italiano per la Corrispondenza Scolastica Italiana, is now under 
the administration of the Istituto Nazionale per le Relazioni Culturali con 
l’Estero, via Lazzaro Spallanzani I-A, Rome, Italy, whose Director is Dr. 
Luciano de Feo. The Casa Italiana of Columbia University will be glad to 
furnish further details to those teachers who wish to have their students cor- 
respond with those in Italian schools, but they may direct their inquiries 
directly to the Rome office in order to expedite matters. 

The Italian-American League of Illinois, with headquarters at 400 E. 
Jefferson Street, Springfield, has formulated plans for the establishment of 
a center of Italian culture in the middle West. These plans call for the eventual 
establishment of a building in some centrally located spot. The committee of 
the league has conferred with President A. C. Willard of the University of 
Illinois concerning the possibilities of carrying out the plan. President Willard 
addressed the meeting of the league in Springfield on October 12. The chair- 
man of the steering committee is Mr. Avinere Toigo of Springfield. 

On June 11, in the Istituto di Filologia Romanza of the University of Rome, 
was Officially inaugurated the library of Vincenzo Crescini who died in 1932. 
The library was presented to Mussolini who in turn gave it to the Institute. 

The Leonardo exposition in Milan has been postponed until 1939. In 
London, however, Edward MacCurdy is publishing, through Cape, a trans- 
lation and arrangement of Leonardo’s notebooks in two volumes. Faber and 
Faber is publishing an edition of Dmitri Merejcovski’s ‘The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” illustrated with 100 reproductions of Leonardo’s pictures. 

Siena is honoring this year the 500th anniversary of the death of Jacopo 
della Quercia. 

Treves will soon publish Versi e prose giovanili of Grazia Deledda, never 
before printed. 
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The Nuova Antologia for August 16 prints letters written by Matilde Serao 
at the age of 21-23 to Gaetano Bonavenia. The letters suggest great intelli- 
gence, horror of pose and devotion to work. 

The house of Bocca in Milan which published the first edition of the 
works of Vincenzo Gioberti in 1851 plans a national edition of his published 
and unpublished works which will comprise 32 volumes. The first three will 
be published this year. The set will have a subscription price of 1,200 lire. 
Volumes will not be sold separately. 

P. G. Goidanich has retired from his professorship of philology in the 
University of Bologna. His colleagues and pupils intend to publish in his 
honor some of his more significant writings. 

Un lecteur de Machiavel 4 la cour de France: Jacopo Corbinelli by G. Car- 
dascia in Humanisme et Renaissance, July-Sept., 1938, describes the Rime 
of Corbinelli and his annotated edition of Machiavelli’s Discorsi. C.’s notes 
evince interest in Machiavelli at a time of political crisis in France. 

The Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen (June, 1938) contains an 
article by W. Theoder Elwert on the Italian encyclopedia. The critic gives 
the names of some of the principal organizers and contributors, and remarks 
that nine-tenths of the workers were Italian. He praises the work principally 
for accurate portrayal of noted individuals, splendid individual articles, good 
bibliography and fine illustrations and maps. 

F. Vallardi of Milan is putting out a vast Storia politica d’Italia. The 
first part, La Preistoria a cura di Giovanni Petroni, in two volumes (1937, 
L. 120), carries the material through the age of iron. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for August Justus Hashagen tries to portray 
the true motives and status of Machiavelli, to discuss whether he was a great 
man, a braggart, or even a charlatan. He quotes Meinecke as saving M. from 
idealization or depreciation by showing that he was motivated by desire for 
power and for Italian welfare. 

The London Times Literary Supplement inaugurated on September 10 a 
quarterly survey of foreign books. Two full pages are devoted to Italian. In 
the leading article Richard Aldington discusses the present neglect of Italian 
studies, and expresses the hope that the lesson of Italian humanism will not 
be forgotten. 

The Regio Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano has been very 
active recently. The latest volume noticed is La condanna e l’esilio di Pietro 
Colletta a cura di Nino Cortese (Roma, Vittoriano, 1938). It contains 576 
letters (1821-33) with an introduction. 

La giovinezza di Cavour by Francesco Ruffini has been republished in two 
volumes (Torino, De Modica, 1938). It was first printed in 1912. The author, 
who never prepared a revision, died in 1934. This edition is printed without 
change. It is the first volume of a Collana Cavour. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman of the Department of Italian, 
University of California, Berkeley, announces that there may be a vacancy 
for 1939-40 in that department for a Teaching Assistantship. The work would 
consist of part-time teaching of Elementary Italian; the candidate, however, 
must be a candidate for the doctorate in Romance Languages, specializing in 
Italian. Anyone who wishes to be considered should communicate at once 
with Professor Altrocchi. 

Professor Camillo P. Merlino, Boston University, has accepted the posi- 
tion of the Director of the Italian School in the summer session of Middlebury 
College, to fill the vacancy left by the resignation of Professor Gabriella 
Bosano. /talica wishes success and happiness to Professor Merlino in his new 


duties. 
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GiuLIo BerRTONI: Lingua e Penstero (Studi e saggi linguistici). 
Firenze, Olschki, 1932; pp. 246. Lingua e Poesia (Saggi di 
critica letteraria). Firenze, Olschki, 1937; pp. 275. 


These two books by Giulio Bertoni are series of essays on the 
literary style of various authors (not on linguistic matters, as the 
misleading title of the first would imply). Each contains an intro- 
duction, a number of essays (sixteen in the first, eight in the second) 
on the language of individual writers, and one or more closing chap- 
ters or appendices. 

Bertoni here carries into effect the theories on language and style 
set forth in his Programma di Filologia Romanza come Scienza 
Idealistica (Ginevra, Olschki, 1922/1923), which, in turn, derive 
from the theories of Croce (Estetica come Scienza dell’ Espressione e 
Linguistica Generale) and Vossler (Positivismus und Idealismus in 
der Sprachwissenschaft; Die Sprache als Schépfung und Entwicklung). 
Croce and his followers, in a reaction against nineteenth-century 
positivism, consider “spirit”? and “spiritual activity’’ (assumed 
axiomatically, without objective definition) as superior over other 
elements of human behavior. Language is considered as identical 
with human thought; and, consequently, as a direct expression of 
“spiritual activity.”’ As a corollary of this assumption, all linguistic 
change is held to reflect “spiritual needs,” “‘creativity,”’ and advance 
of the human “spirit’’; and phonetic change, we are told, is sub- 
ordinate to and dependent on other, more “spiritual’’ types of 
linguistic change. Therefore it is further assumed that the boun- 
daries of linguistic science may be extended to include, not only the 
objective and tangible aspects of linguistic manifestations, but the 
subjective (aesthetic) side as well. Hence the title Bertoni gives to 
the first book listed above (... Studi e saggi linguistici), in ac- 
cordance with his statement ‘‘La linguistica e la storia letteraria 
... sono tutt’ uno” (Programma, p. 97). 

The consequence of these doctrines, when applied to linguistic 
method, is to bring forth results that are neither fish, flesh, fowl nor 
good red herring—neither true linguistics nor true literary criticism. 
From the point of view of linguistics, commentators both in Europe 
(Goidanich, Merlo, Jordan and others) and in America (Bloomfield, 
Bolling, etc.) have seen in the “idealistic’’ Crocean doctrines a 
serious threat to sound scientific method. Croce and his followers 
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set out with a priori assumptions (existence of the “‘spirit,” of its 
“needs” and “activity,” of ‘creativity,’ and so forth), giving no 
further definitions of these terms, and seemingly disregarding the 
deeper philosophical problems involved. But true scientific method 
(if the word “science”’ itself is not to be flung around loosely) does 
not operate with a priori doctrines. Scientists make working assump- 
tions to fit all the data available, and then change their assumptions 
when new discoveries arise or a closer formulation is made.! 

Furthermore, science deals only with such data as can be obtained 
from external experience, only with such statements as can be trans- 
lated into physical terms (cf. Bloomfield, “Language or Ideas?” 
Language, xu, 89-95). To put it more plainly, we should talk about 
only such things as we can “put our finger on,’’ so to speak, or 
whose existence we can infer by inescapable reasoning from assured 
data—e.g., starred forms in linguistics. Terms such as “‘spirit,”’ 
“mind,” “creativity,” “spiritual energy”’ and the like may be per- 
mitted in metaphysical discussion, where verification by sensory 
experience is not called for. Scientifically, however, they are mean- 
ingless, and their introduction into scientific discourse merely 
“short-circuits inquiry,” in Bloomfield’s phrase, and vitiates the 
whole discussion. If, on the other hand, we extend the term “science” 
to procedures which involve dealing with non-physical and hence 
objectively fruitless notions, we are simply rendering the terms 
“science” and “scientific”? meaningless. 

Thus, when Bertoni remarks that ‘‘la storia della poesia appar- 
tiene alla linguistica”’ (Lingua e Poesia, p. 10), it amounts to render- 
ing useless the distinctions, the special methods of cautious objective 
study that scholars have striven for a hundred years to establish 
as an independent science of language, separate from aesthetico- 
literary study. The history of poetry, as Bertoni understands it 
(“V’interpretazione storica d’un poeta é, in fondo, lo studio delle sue 
qualita e possibilité espressive e della sua lingua nel suo evolversi 
e nel suo trasfigurarsi in lingua poetica,’’ zbid.) is indeed a part of 
literary history; but, specifically because it deals with individual 
imponderables, it can hardly be considered a science of any kind, 


linguistics or any other. 


1 For the best American discussions of the underlying principles of lin- 
guistic study, see Bloomfield, ‘‘A Set of Postulates for the Science of Lan- 
guage,”’ Language, II, 153-164; several important reviews by Bloomfield, 
Language, IV, 284-288; VIII, 220-233; and X, 32-40; and chapters 2, 18 
and 20 of the same writer’s book Language (New York, Holt, 1933). 
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Part of the confusion arises from failure to distinguish between 
language itself (‘‘the noise one makes with one’s face,” as a signal 
which calls forth observable reactions in other persons) and its 
meaning. The only thing linguistics can study is language in its 
external manifestations; meaning remains beyond the reach of 
science, because meaning is as yet not definable in physical terms. 
Those who neglect this feature of language study run the risk of 
“confusing a language with its vocabulary”’; cf. on this point Sapir, 
Language, p. 234 (New York, 1921). The whole “Idealistic’”’ group 
are constantly neglecting this point and therefore considering as an 
intrinsic characteristic of language itself the meanings given to the 
sounds by the speakers. 

Bertoni’s identification of meaning, and hence of literary content, 
with language itself thus leads to inextricable confusion. In his 
essays he uses a good number of the words current in linguistic 
study, it is true, but that does not make his books into “linguistics.” 
At the same time, he does not get at the marrow of true literary 
criticism. We have here nothing new in the way of literary history, 
as the essays are founded simply on already known material; and, 
despite the highly colored language (which has led to numerous 
exaggerations and infelicities of expression, passim), we have noth- 
ing in the way of stylistic analysis. 

From the point of view of the theory of artistic representation, 
there is still a good deal of investigation to be done on the relation 
of language, as an artistic medium, to other media. All artistic 
media are imperfect, and, moreover, depend on this very quality 
of imperfection—on their limitations—for their effectiveness in 
suggesting to the spectator more than is actually represented. But 
the purely representational media (three-dimensional sculptured 
form, two-dimensional painted or photographed form, etc.) have, 
despite their differences in relative degree and kind of limitation, 
the common factor of presenting to the spectator direct physical 
sensations of the same type as those which are to be further evoked 
in the spectator’s consciousness. Language used as an artistic 
medium, however, has as its characteristic limitation one of a 
totally different nature: it gives the reader (fundamentally, the 
listener, of course) no direct sensation of the same type as that 
which the artist wishes to produce, but simply provokes the imagi- 
nary presence of such sensations (in whole or in part—‘“‘overtones’’) 
by means of linguistic symbolism. The difference —and it is a funda- 
mental one from the point of view of psychological theory—is that 
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of the stimuli used by the artist. Further investigation in the field 
of stylistic criticism should concern itself, not with meaningless 
myths like “soul,” “culture’’ and the like, incapable of exact 
definition and hence of fruitful discussion, but with the concrete 
psychological problems involved in the nature of language and its 
peculiar properties and limitations as an artistic medium. 

But Bertoni’s essays present no such investigation. They revolve 
in the old logomachy about “spirito,’’ ‘dignita dell’ uomo,”’ and 
similar fantasies, and without contributing anything new even in 
that sphere. The two books under discussion bring us nothing new 
in literary history, nothing new in literary criticism or stylistic 
study, and least of all do they contain any material pertaining to 
linguistics. The question inevitably arises—regrettable but neces- 
sary—cut bono? 
Resert A. JR. 


University of Puerto Rico 


ALGERNON COLEMAN and Ciara Brestove Kina: An Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1932-1937. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 561 pp. $4.50. 

This book is a continuation of the compilation with the same title, 
for the years 1927-1932, by Professor Coleman, published in 1933 
by the same press. These Analytical Bibliographies, together with 
the earlier compilation, An Annotated Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology, by M. A. Buchanan and E. D. MacPhee, 
published by the University of Toronto Press in 1928, constitute an 
invaluable reader’s guide to all aspects of modern language teaching. 
In them are found the titles, author’s name, date and place of pub- 
lication, number of pages, and a summary or résumé of the contents, 
of hundreds of books and articles. Discussions of objectives and 
curriculum construction, descriptions of teaching techniques and 
useful devices, lists of enrichment materials and the addresses at 
which they can be obtained—any help or device or subject can be 
located by consulting these volumes. This most recent one, sum- 
ming up what has been written about language work in the years 
indicated in the title, is a worthy successor to its predecessors and 
its greater bulk reflects ‘“‘a widely increased activity in research, 
experiment, and publication in foreign language fields in this 


country,” as Professor Coleman points out in the Foreword. 
C. C. GULLETTE 


University of Illinois 
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